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THE MONIST 



THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN IN 
ANCIENT ISRAEL. 1 

FROM the point of view of race psychology there is scarcely a 
more interesting and more profitable study than the examina- 
tion of the way in which the various nations educate their children. 
Since education aims at the development of children into useful 
and independent members of human society and at giving them 
whatever they may sometime need in order to fill their place in life 
and to meet its demands, we can derive from the nature of their 
system of education perfectly reliable inferences regarding the views 
of life cherished by the educators and the ideal of man that hov- 
ered before them. And so from the beginning special interest is 
assured for the question, what a people of such importance for 
mankind as ancient Israel thought about the education of children 
and how they applied it. 

True, what the Old Testament has to say directly about edu- 
cation is very scanty, but the subject itself is enough to spur us to 
further investigation. For in order to understand rightly and to 
estimate properly those scant direct utterances about children and 
education, one must needs have a clear conception of the views of 
ancient Israel regarding the family and family life, and accordingly 
we must include also the main points of this latter important sub- 
ject within the scope of our immediate consideration. In this study 
I shall restrict myself to the canonical books of the Old Testament, 

1 Translated from Prof. Cornill's MS. by W. H. Carruth. 
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claiming outside that sphere only the right to be permitted to ex- 
amine and use Jesus Sirach. For although the Jews never included 
Jesus Sirach among the canonical books — for reasons which it 
would lead too far to explain : not indeed from lack of appreciation 
or because it was considered unworthy of such an honor — yet it 
belongs in the period of the Old Testament literature : it was com- 
posed fully a generation earlier than the book of Daniel, which has 
been accepted into the canon, and is for us the most classic witness 
concerning the opinions of Judaism in the year 200 B. C. I shall 
also take the liberty of referring on occasion to the book of Tobias, 
which was written about the same time with the book of Esther. 

Matrimony and family life are regarded in ancient Israel as 
unqualifiedly the normal, divinely established and prescribed state. 
On the other hand, to estimate voluntary abstinence from matri- 
mony as an especial merit, and to ascribe to it a higher degree of 
divine perfection and even of holiness, was far from the thought of 
any one in ancient Israel. The saying : "The Israelite who does 
not take a wife is not to be regarded as a man," is indeed found 
only in the Talmud, but certainly expresses the views of ancient 
Israel. "He who has found a wife has found a treasure and won 
favor from God," and "House and havings are inherited from one's 
parents, but a loving wife comes from God," are two among the 
proverbs of Solomon, xviii. 22, xix. 14. Since matrimony is insti- 
tuted in Paradise by God himself, it assumes a decidedly religious 
value. "God himself was the witness of the vows between thee 
and the wife of thy youth," says the prophet Malachi with touch- 
ing beauty, ii. 14 ; and the faithless wife is branded, according to 
Proverbs ii. 17, as one who has "forgotten her vow to the Lord." 
In the Proverbs of Rabbi Eliezer this thought is expressed very 
ingeniously and drastically in that fashion so popular with Orient- 
als, a play upon words and letters. Man is in Hebrew trx (tsfi), 
while woman is HEX (ishsh&h). Now these two words have two 
consonants in common x and p, to which there is added in the 
word for man a \ and in the word for woman a n ; but these two 
letters taken together n- constitute the shortest form of the most 
holy name of God which it was forbidden to utter, while the two 
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common consonants written and read together give the word e?x 
(esA), meaning fire. Now the proverbs of Rabbi Eliezer have it: 
God himself has placed his name in the midst of the names of man 
and wife. If they hold fast to him he will himself dwell in the 
midst of them ; but if they lose his most holy name there is left 
only fire, that is : a marriage where God is a party to the union is 
heaven on earth ; but a marriage where God is not, which is not 
entered upon in his name and has not the religious basis, is a hell 
on earth. One can scarcely imagine a more poetical and winning 
characterisation of such a marriage formed with the blessing of 
God than that given in the 128th Psalm: "Blessed is every man 
that feareth the Lord, that walketh in his ways. Thou shalt eat 
from the labor of thine hands. Happy shalt thou be and it shall 
be well with thee ! Thy wife shall be a fruitful vine in the inner- 
most parts of thine house ; thy children like young olive plants 
round about thy table. Behold, thus shall the man be blest that 
feareth the Lord ! " (Ps. cxxviii. 1-4.) 

Let us now consider how such a marriage was brought about 
in ancient Israel. First of all we have to prove that opportunity 
was given the young people to get acquainted and to found a union 
upon personal attraction and mutual love. For even girls moved 
with freedom in public life. Indeed they were entrusted with all 
sorts of tasks which necessarily brought them into contact with 
young men : they had to fetch water, pasture the herds, and guard 
the vineyards ; furthermore it is known that they went out to meet 
the returning victors in war and welcomed them with dance and 
song. 

As to the circle from which the Israelite selected his life's com- 
panion nothing is definitely prescribed. In the older times at least 
the choice is regarded as unrestricted. Esau brings home to his 
parents highly unwelcome daughters-in-law from a foreign race, 
and when Samson proposes to marry a Philistine woman his parents 
are not exactly pleased with the plan, but they do not regard it as 
anything wrong and they themselves conduct the suit for the hand 
of their son's chosen bride when they find that he insists on his de- 
sire. But this was not, indeed, the rule : on the contrary, a man 
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sought his wife by preference in his immediate circle, that is, in 
his own family. Thus Laban says plainly to his nephew Jacob, 
when the latter asks for Rachel to wife: "It is better that I give 
her to thee than to a stranger," Gen. xxix. 19. And when Samson 
wishes to marry the Philistine woman, his father says to him : "Is 
there forsooth among the daughters of our kinfolk and in our own 
family no woman, that thou wilt take the Philistine woman to 
wife? " (Judges xiv. 3). Cousins of opposite sex seem especially to 
have been regarded as predestined to betrothal, since the language 
calls them expressly lover and sweetheart, in and mi"!- 

This is based upon the old notions which regarded the family 
distinctly as an ecclesiastical and legal unit, especially in matters of 
the law of property. From this point of view, therefore, the con- 
traction of the marriage bond was not the establishment of a new 
family, but the expansion and perpetuation of the family of the 
father, for which reason it was the rule that the married son re- 
mained in the household of his father. If a young man had deter- 
mined to enter into matrimony and made his choice either at the 
dictate of his affections or in accordance with the wish of his father, 
or on some one's recommendation, then his father or some con- 
fidential friend sued for the maiden at the hand of her father or 
her brother : it was not customary for the wooer to conduct his suit 
in person. 

And here we must admit that of the various forms of marriage 
contract enumerated and classified by ethnographists there existed 
in ancient Israel only the form of the so-called marriage-sale. If 
the father of the maiden had given his general consent, it then be- 
came necessary to agree on the purchase price which was known 
by the distinctive name of mohar; we have no direct account of the 
maximum value of this mohar, but from a comparison of Deuteron- 
omy xxii. 29 and Exodus xxii. 15 we can infer that in the time of 
Deuteronomy, that is, toward the close of the kingdom of Judah, 
the average amount of the mohar was 50 shekels of silver. Since 
we have shekels still preserved, we can at least fix precisely the 
value of the metal in the same. The shekel of ancient Israel 
weighed 14.5 gr. : according to the present standard value of silver 
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14.5 gr. of pure silver would be worth $0,635, and accordingly the 
normal price for a wife would have been $31.75. And from the 
moment when the mohar was paid down and accepted, the mar- 
riage was regarded as legally concluded even when it was not yet 
in fact accomplished. But it is clearly to be inferred from the very 
vivid account of Eliezer's suit for the hand of Rebeccah, Genesis 
xxiv., that the maiden was not bartered like an article of commerce, 
but that her consent was necessary, and likewise that the father on 
the other hand could refuse to give his consent to a union. The 
first mention of the composition of a written marriage contract is 
found in Tobias vii. 13, and here the circumstance is involved of 
sending the daughter far away from home into a foreign country. 
And legally considered, the wife was the property of her hus- 
band; the husband indeed bears the very name of "owner," ba'al, 
and the married woman is called ish-shdh be'tilath ba'al, a woman 
who has become the property of an owner. But the ultimate rea- 
son for this phenomenon we have not to seek in the fact that the 
woman was regarded as merely a thing, but in olden times the 
whole house-work and all the domestic industries rested upon the 
shoulders of the feminine members of the family : a daughter, 
therefore, was a valuable laboring-factor in the father's house, of 
which he was deprived, and accordingly it was proper that he 
should be recompensed and that the family of the bridegroom 
should pay something in return for the new additional laborer. 
Accordingly the mohar is not much higher than the average price 
of a slave, which was, according to Exodus xxi. 32, about $19. 
And thus also we explain the fact that the bridegroom can offer his 
own personal services instead of the mohar : if he is unable to raise 
the amount of the mohar, he becomes the slave of his father-in-law 
and thus works it out. Thus, as is well known, Jacob, who, as an 
orphan and a fugitive, was of course unable to offer a mohar, served 
his father-in-law seven years for his daughter. And I must not 
neglect to note expressly, if we propose to regard the marriage- 
contract as really a commercial affair, that it was solely the labor 
of the bride which was the object of purchase : marriage was never 
a speculation in ancient Israel, and there was no such thing as mar- 
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riage for money, for the bridegroom had not only the mohar to pay, 
but had also to meet the entire expense of the wedding festivities 
from his own means. The bride received no money, neither a 
dowry for her matrimonial estate nor any outlook for the inherit- 
ance after the death of the parents. For according to the notions 
of ancient Israel the woman is never a claimant of rights but only 
the object of legal claims, and has accordingly no right of inherit- 
ance. What is regarded as a matter of course among us, that the 
widow shall be the heir of her husband and that the estate of the 
parents shall be divided equally between the sons and the daughters, 
the Israelite of old would not have understood at all, but would 
simply have regarded as demented any one who said and claimed 
such things. Neither the widows nor the daughters received any- 
thing, but on the death of the father the estate was divided among 
his sons, the first-born receiving double the share of the others, 
but to offset this he had to assume the obligation of caring for and 
supporting his mother and his sisters. 

Hence the Israelitish maiden never had ground for suspecting, 
when she entered upon matrimony, that she was being married on 
account of her money, as a perhaps unwelcome appendage to her 
property, and thus one of the chief causes of unhappy marriages 
was removed. 

But the question will be asked : What if there were no sons, 
but only daughters, or perhaps no children at all, and only a widow? 
In such cases, indeed, the widow and the daughters received the 
estate, but in this case they had not the free disposal of their own 
hand; the widow had to marry the brother or the nearest elder 
kinsman of her deceased husband, and the daughter some member 
of the father's family, so that the property always remained with 
his line. 

Now, if the negotiations had reached a successful termination, 
so that nothing more stood in the way of the union of the couple, 
the marriage feast was celebrated. And here again a very surpris- 
ing but unquestionable fact is to be recorded. Despite the thor- 
oughly religious character of ancient Israel, despite all the recog- 
nition of the religious character and the religious foundation of 
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matrimony, the Old Testament does not contain a hint of any reli- 
gious consecration of the matrimonial tie, or in modern phraseol- 
ogy, of any ecclesiastical ceremony. And so, at the time of the 
establishment of the civil statutes when the clerical party especially 
protested so vigorously against the recognition of civil marriage, 
while the Catholic Church even to this day refuses to recognise the 
civil wedding alone as a valid marriage, they have the direct testi- 
mony of at least the older portion of the Bible against them. An- 
cient Israel recognised only the civil marriage, and indeed, strictly 
speaking, not even this ; for the state, so far as we may speak at 
all of a state within the borders of ancient Israel, paid absolutely 
no attention to the matrimonial relations of its subjects : the mar- 
riage contract was purely a family affair, involving only private 
rights. Corresponding to the decisive factor from the point of view 
of private rights that the bride was transferred from the family of 
her father to that of the bridegroom, the essential part of the mar- 
riage ceremony was the fetching and the solemn home-bringing of 
the bride from the house of her father to that of her future hus- 
band. This home-bringing was accompanied by songs and cere- 
monies of all sorts, but by nothing in the nature of religious rites. 
The wedding festivities lasted seven days and were at the expense 
of the bridegroom : in the book of Tobias the wedding celebration 
at the house of the father-in-law in Ecbatana lasts fourteen days 
(viii. 1 8), and after the arrival of the young couple in Nineveh a 
further celebration of seven days takes place in the house of the 
father (xi. 17). 

To have children was regarded among the ancient Israelites as 
the greatest good fortune that God can grant to men ; this view is 
probably expressed most concisely in the beautiful saying, "Be- 
hold, sons are a gift of God, and children are the reward of grace " 
(Psalms, cxxvii. 3). On the other hand, childlessness was regarded 
as a punishment from God and a reproach in the eyes of men. 
There is no indication in the Old Testament that any sort of sym- 
bolical ceremony was necessary on the part of the father whereby 
he recognised and accepted the new-born child as his own, as we 
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know to have been the fact among the Romans and the early Ger- 
mans, — not even in Job iii. 12. 

If the wife herself is regarded in law as the property of her 
husband, the same is still more the case with the children : in law 
the relation of wife and children to the husband and father is the 
same as that of slaves, and accordingly the apostle Paul is thinking 
and speaking in strictly Israelitic spirit when he says in the familiar 
passage of Galatians (iv. 1): "So long as the heir is a child, he 
differeth nothing from a bondservant, although he shall one day be 
the master of all." So the father had the right to sell the children, 
under the single limitation that it be not to tribal aliens. And so 
also he had the right to dispose at will of the right of primogeniture, 
that is, to divert the right of the first-born to one who was not 
actually the first-born ; at least this prerogative is expressly abol- 
ished by Deuteronomy xxi. 15-17. Indeed the father had the right 
of life and death in connection with the child, that is, he could 
punish the child, and under certain circumstances (Genesis xxxviii. 
24) the daughter-in-law, with death, of course in cases prescribed 
by custom. The way in which the book of Deuteronomy disposes 
of these paternal rights is very characteristic. We read there (xxi. 
18-21): "If a man have a stubborn and rebellious son, who will 
not obey the voice of his father or the voice of his mother, and will 
not hearken unto them though they chasten him ; then shall his 
father and his mother lay hold on him, and bring him out unto the 
gate of his place to the elders of his city, and shall say to them : 
This our son is stubborn and rebellious, he will not obey our voice, 
he is a riotous liver and a drunkard. And all the men of the city 
shall stone him to death ; so shalt thou put away evil from the 
midst of thee; and all hear it and fear." We do not find that the 
parents first accuse the son, and that afterwards the elders investi- 
gate the case and then punish him. No, the parents are both ac- 
cusers adjudges: only the execution is withheld from them. At 
their request and upon their simple notification the inhabitants of 
the city must execute the penalty of death against the rebellious 
son. This is a consistent development of paternal authority similar 
to that which we see executed by Roman law. 
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The first care of the new-born child seems not, or at least not 
always, to have been performed by the parents. But as the Greeks 
had a "paidagogos," that is exactly, a children's guide, a slave who 
was charged with the special attendance and care of the child, so 
in ancient Israel we hear of something similar. Here too we are 
told repeatedly of attendants and nurses, male or female as the 
case may be, who looked after the care of the child. They carried 
the child especially in their bosom, that is, in the folds of the gar- 
ment over the breast and above the girdle, and later probably 
taught the child to walk. In the case of royal children they prob- 
ably remained about the young princes as tutors (2 Kings x. 1 ff.). 
Thus in a familiar passage Moses says to God : "Am I then the 
mother of this whole people, that thou sayest to me, Bear it in thy 
bosom, as a nursing father bears his nurseling, into the land which 
thou hast promised unto their fathers!" (Numbers xi. 12.) And 
in the book of Isaiah, the future glory of the people of Israel is de- 
picted in the words: "And kings shall be thy nursing-fathers" 
(xlix. 23). And so, when the son of Jonathan was made lame by 
the carelessness of his nurse, who, at the news of the defeat in 
battle at Mount Gilboa, let the five-year-old boy fall in her hasty 
flight (2 Sam. xlix. 23), as well as in the book of Ruth, which is so 
full of charming and poetic touches, where we read that Ruth's 
mother-in-law, Naomi, nursed the son of her daughter and Boaz 
(iv. 16). And on the subject of learning to walk also we have a 
picturesque verse. In one of the most touching passages of the 
book of the prophet Hosea we read: "When Israel was a child, 
then I loved him and called my son out of Egypt ; — Yet I taught 
Ephraim to go ; I took them on my arms " (xi. 1-3). 

But in order to enjoy children as a gift of God, they must turn 
out well and be well trained. "A wise son maketh a glad father, 
but a foolish son is the heaviness of his mother; " "The father of 
the righteous may greatly rejoice, and he that hath a wise child 
may have joy of him;" "He that hath a fool for a son, the same 
hath sorrow, and the father of a fool hath no joy;" "A foolish son 
is a grief to his father, and bitterness to her that bare him," — thus 
speak the Proverbs of Solomon, x. 1, xxiii. 24, xvii. 21 and 25. 
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And : "A reproach to a father is an ill-bred son, and such a daughter 
is to him a great evil"; "Cherish no longing for a multitude of 
useless children, and take no pleasure in godless sons ; — for one is 
better than a thousand, and better it is to die childless than to have 
impious sons," says Jesus Sirach, xxii. 3, xvi. 1-3. From such 
utterances we may fairly conclude that the training of children was 
regarded as something very important in Israel and that great value 
was laid upon it. It was expected to begin at a very early age, for 
"What's bred in youth is done in age" was surely a principle 
known in ancient Israel as well as elsewhere. "Train the child 
at the very beginning of his ways, and when he is old he will not 
depart therefrom," we read in Proverbs, xxii. 6, and "If thou hast 
children then train them from their infancy," says Jesus Sirach, 
vii. 23. 

Now the first thing that was demanded of the child was abso- 
lute respect for its parents. "Honor thy father and thy mother," 
appears already in the Ten Commandments, and in Leviticus, xix. 
3, and xx. 9 : " Ye shall fear every man his mother and his father, 
— for I am the Lord your God;" and "Every one that curseth his 
father or his mother shall be put to death." The Prophet Malachi 
says: "A son honoreth his father, and a slave his master" (i. 6). 
"Be obedient to thy father and despise not thy mother when they 
have become old;" "A generation that curseth its father and 
blesseth not its mother, — an eye that mocketh at its father and that 
despiseth to obey its mother, the ravens by the brook shall pick it 
out and the young eagles shall eat it," are utterances of Proverbs, 
xxiii. 22; and xxx. 11 and 17. And on this very point there are 
some beautiful passages in Jesus Sirach : "Honor thy father with 
thy whole heart, and never forget what thy mother had to suffer 
for thee. Forget not that thou owest to them thy life, and how 
canst thou repay them for what they have done for thee?" (vii. 27- 
28). "Hear, O children, the commandments of your father, and 
walk therein, that ye may prosper. For the Lord has made honor 
of the father a duty of the children, and the commandments of the 
mother hath he made a law for her sons. He who honoreth his 
father maketh atonement for sins, and he who honoreth his mother 
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gathereth a good treasure. He who honoreth his father will have 
joy of his own children, and when he prays his prayers will be 
heard. He who esteemeth his father will enjoy long life, and he 
who obeyeth the Lord will be a comfort to his mother. He who 
feareth the Lord will honor his father and will serve his parents as 
though they were rulers. Honor thy father both in word and in 
deed, that a blessing may come upon thee from them. For the 
father's blessing buildeth houses for the children, but the curse of 
the mother destroyeth them. Seek not thy glory in the dishonor 
of thy father, for his dishonor can never be a glory to thee. For 
the glory of a man is the honor of his father, and a mother dis- 
honored is a reproach to her children. My son, care for thy father 
in his age, and grieve him not so long as he liveth. And though 
he become childish, have consideration for him and despise him 
not when thou art in thy full strength-. For compassion upon thy 
father will not be forgotten, and instead of the punishment of sins 
thou buildest thine house. In the day of need thou shalt not be 
forgotten, and like ice before the sun thy sins shall melt away. He 
who leaveth his father in need is no better than a blasphemer, and 
he who grieveth his mother is accursed of God" (iii. 1-16). 

One particular sort of respect is especially commended. It 
seems to have been customary among the ancient Israelites also that 
the parents withdrew to the old folks' apartments and lived on an 
allowance. Jesus Sirach gives a most energetic warning against 
this: "Give not to thy son, thy wife, thy brother or thy friend 
power over thee so long as thou livest. As long as a breath of life 
is in thee leave not thy place to another and surrender not thy 
money to another, lest thou be compelled to beg for it of another. 
For it is better that the children beg of thee than that thou be com- 
pelled to look into the hand of thy son. (xxx. 28-30. ) 1 In the same 
category belong two sayings in Proverbs : "He that spoileth his 
father and chaseth away his mother, is a son that causeth shame 
and bringeth reproach" (xix. 26), and "Whoso robbeth his father 
or his mother, and saith, It is no transgression, the same is among 

1 This is xxxiii. 20-22 in the current German Bible. 
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the worst criminals" (xxviii. 24). As a matter of course, along 
with respect for parents the child was trained to all other moral 
obligations and virtues. 

And what sort of pedagogical principles did they have in an- 
cient Israel? That can be told in a single word : the rod. Dis- 
cipline was indeed very severe, — to our modern humanitarian views 
absolutely tyrannical. The foremost demand of our theory, that 
the individuality of the child must be allowed to develop, would 
have been as incomprehensible to the ancient Israelite as would 
have been the claim of woman to be an agent of the law. Obedi- 
ence was the end and all. And since this is not apt to come of it- 
self, it was necessary to resort to drastic measures. When we hear 
the proverb, "My son, despise not the chastening of the Lord; 
neither be weary of his reproof ; for whom the Lord loveth he re- 
proveth, he chasteneth the son in whom he hath delight" (iii. 11— 
12), we need not wonder if the earthly father also lays ungentle 
hands upon his child for its own good. For "he that hath been 
delicately brought up from childhood will become a servant and 
end in misery," say Proverbs xxix. 21. (Such is probably the sense 
of the corrupt and difficult passage.) On this particular point the 
Book of Proverbs and Jesus Sirach express themselves with all de- 
sirable distinctness. "He that spareth the rod hateth his son ; but 
he that loveth him chasteneth him betimes." "Foolishness is 
bound up in the heart of a child ; but the rod of correction shall 
drive it far from him." "The rod and reproof give wisdom; but 
a child left to himself causeth shame to his mother." "Correct thy 
son and he shall give thee rest ; yea, he shall give delight unto thy 
soul " (Proverbs xiii. 24; xxii. 15; xxix. 15, 17). "As is music in 
the midst of mourning so is a reproof out of place ; but chastise- 
ments are always proper in discipline" (Jesus Sirach xxii. 6). But 
here again the most characteristic expression is an extended dis- 
quisition in Jesus Sirach : " He who loveth his son letteth him 
taste the rod continually that he may have pleasure in his conduct 
thereafter. He who chasteneth his son will have pleasure in him, 
neither will he be ashamed of him before his friends. He who in- 
structeth his son, giveth offence to his enemy, and will rejoice over 
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him in the presence of his friends. And if his father die, it is as 
though he had not died, for he leaveth his like behind him in his 
place. So long as he liveth he has his pleasure in him, and when 
he cometh to die he is untroubled. He leaveth behind him an 
avenger against his enemies, and to his friends one who will re- 
member their kindnesses. But he will spoil his son who takes 
every blow to heart and who is distressed whenever he weepeth. 
As an untamed horse is rebellious, so a spoiled son is uncurbed. 
Treat thy son with delicacy and thou wilt afterwards fear him ; 
play with him and he will afterwards grieve thee. Jest with him 
and he will cause thee trouble and thou shalt be called to account 
for his evil deeds. Give him not much freedom in his youth and 
excuse not his follies. Bend his neck the while he is young and 
bruise his back while he is small, that he may not become stubborn 
and disobedient to thee and thou have sorrow because of him. 
Bring up thy son to labor, lest he give offence and become a dis- 
grace to thee" (xxx. 1-13). 

But the strongest, and absolutely shocking for our present feel- 
ing, are two sayings from the Book of Proverbs, which for this 
reason I have saved to the last: "Chasten thy son, seeing there is 
hope ; thou wilt not beat him quite to death" (xix. 18), and "With- 
hold not correction from the child; for though thou beat him with 
the rod yet will he not die of it. Thou shalt beat him with the rod 
and thus deliver his soul from hell" (xxiii. 13-14). For easily con- 
ceivable reasons the attempt has been made to eliminate this un- 
merciful beating from the text by ingenious interpretation of the 
death as a spiritual death : Chastise thy son, seeing there is hope, 
lest thou be guilty of his death, inasmuch as he would become the 
prey of death if he grow up without virtue ; or again : Withhold 
not correction from the child; if thou strike it with the rod it will 
not die but through severe discipline will become a pious man who 
will escape the judgment for sin. But this seems to me to be 
wholly contrary to the sense and spirit of the Book of Proverbs. 
In fact, that which Luther so aptly translated from Jesus Sirach as 
"beat his back blue" is literally : "break his ribs. " The Oriental 
is fond of drastic and hyperbolical expressions, which of course 
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must not be glossed over. That the Old Testament does not regard 
the father exclusively as the tyrannical administrator of chastise- 
ment is sufficiently proven by the familiar passage of Psalms : 
" Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them 
that fear Him" (ciii. 13"), and that the rod was only the last resort, 
and that they could get along very well without it, is sufficiently 
shown by the Proverb : "A rebuke entereth deeper into one that 
hath understanding than a hundred stripes into a fool " (xvii. 10). 
But all the preceding evidence shows us clearly this: That the 
family according to ancient Israelitic notions was an absolute mon- 
archy, with the father as absolute monarch at the head. Authority 
and obedience are its foundation-stones. 

But while what we have thus far been considering constitutes 
what may be called moral education, we must now proceed to in- 
quire regarding intellectual education. What did the child have 
to learn in ancient Israel? Jesus Sirach speaks, xxx. 3, of instruc- 
tion given to the son : what may have been the topics of this in- 
struction ? Here too the Old Testament leaves no room for doubt 
on the point that the first and most important thing that the father 
had to teach his son was religion, that religious instruction was the 
basis and the starting-point of education. "Abraham will com- 
mand his children and his household after him that they may keep 
the way of the Lord to do justice and judgment, that the blessing 
may come upon them" (Gen. xviii. 19). "They shall learn to fear 
me all the days that they live upon the earth, and that they may 
also teach it to their children " (Deut. iv. 10). "And these words 
which I command thee this day, thou shalt take to heart, and thou 
shalt teach them diligently to thy children" (Deut. vi. 6-7). The 
father is directed to use every opportunity in order to give his son 
religious instruction. On the occasion of the feasts especially the 
opportunity presented itself as a matter of course. "And when at 
the feast of the Passover thy son shall ask thee, What mean ye by 
this service? that ye shall say, It is the sacrifice of the Lord's Pass- 
over, who passed over the houses of the children of Israel in Egypt, 
when he smote the Egyptians, and delivered our houses. — And 
thou shalt tell thy son in that day : Thus did the Lord deal with 
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me when I came up out of Egypt" (Exod. xii. 26-27, x "i- 8). The 
same directions are given in connection with the pillars of stone 
that were set up at Gilgal in memory of the miraculous passage of 
the Jordan. "When your children shall ask their fathers in time 
to come, What mean these stones? then ye shall let your children 
know, saying, Israel came over this Jordan on dry land " (Josh. iv. 
21-22). 

A classic testimonial of this religious chain of instruction as 
the center of all domestic training and instruction in Israel is the 
beginning of the 78th Psalm : "I will proclaim to you the mysteries 
of old, which we have heard and learned, and what our fathers have 
told us. Their children did not hide it, but told to the generations 
to come the great deeds of Jahweh and the wonders that he did for 
Israel ; how he commanded our fathers to instruct their children 
in the same, that the generation to come might know it, even the 
children which were yet to be born and these in turn be zealous to 
tell it to their children, that they might set their trust in God and 
not forget the mighty deeds of the Lord " (lxxviii. 2-7). It is the 
first and most essential element of the instruction to train the chil- 
dren to be pious, orthodox and well-grounded Israelites, and to this 
end is employed first of all instruction in Bible history. According 
to a familiar passage in the "Sayings of the Patriarchs" the in- 
struction in Bible history was to begin in the child's fifth year. 

But what was the status of the proper topics of education ? 
Writing, reading, and arithmetic are things which do not impart 
themselves, and yet they are indispensable in daily life. Now we 
have definite evidence that reading and writing were widely known 
in Israel even in the earliest times. Gideon wishes to punish the 
elders of the city of Succoth for their unpatriotic conduct. "And 
he caught a young man," so the book of Judges tells us, "of the 
men of Succoth, and he was compelled to write down for him the 
chiefs and the elders of the city, seventy and seven men" (viii. 14). 
This narrative gives us, to be sure, no evidence regarding the time 
of Gideon, but it does for the time when it was written : it is a part 
of the oldest historical tradition of Israel, and in this it is taken as 
a matter of course that the first comer picked up from the field can 
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write. Or, to take another case, David's captain Joab was by no 
means what we would call an educated man, but yet he knew how 
to read and write, as is shown clearly enough in the incident of the 
all too famous Uriah letter (2 Sam. xi. 14). The same is true in 
the time of Isaiah, as indicated in the passage, speaking of the con- 
dition of Assyria after the divine judgment, "And the remnant of 
the glory of Assyria shall be small, that a little child might record 
it" (x. 19), that is, make a list, an inventory of it. And the fact 
that judicial procedure at the time of this great prophet was docu- 
mentary, as is the case in the Orient at the present day, is proved 
by the circumstance that Isaiah characterises unjust judges as 
"writers that write perverseness" (x. 1). At a peculiarly important 
crisis of his prophetic activity he is required to take a tablet before 
witnesses, on which he is to write "with human pencil," that is, in 
the common cursive hand, the mysterious words "The spoil speed- 
eth, the prey hasteth." And along with this, the oldest monument 
of Hebrew writing known to us, the Mesa stone of Dibon, erected 
by a contemporary of the prophet Elijah, exhibits so distinctly and 
perfectly the characteristics of cursive script as to demonstrate the 
existence in Israel of a long-practiced art of writing. 

But the Old Testament nowhere gives the slightest hint of 
public schools or of professional teachers. The attempt has been 
made to find in a very obscure passage of Isaiah, xxviii. 9-13, an 
allusion to instruction in reading of written characters imparted by 
a teacher : the defiant and conceited princes of Jerusalem are not 
willing to be treated like schoolboys by Isaiah, as we would express 
the idea, but Isaiah has nothing to say of a public school and of 
methodical instruction in the reading of manuscript imparted there. 
Hence we must assume, since the art of writing was widely culti- 
vated, that writing, reading, and reckoning were taught in ancient 
Israel at home and by the father alone, that no school interposed 
its disturbing and hostile influence between the child and its paren- 
tal house : nevertheless they thrived excellently without it, and it 
is easy to imagine how such a close association of children and 
parents, to whom the parental house was everything, must needs 
bring to family life a warmth and to the feeling of solidarity a per- 
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manence, of which we people of modern times have as yet no no- 
tion, for the dominant tendency of our time is to reduce the sphere 
of home and family bit by bit and to make of man nothing but a 
mere figure in the census reports and the tax rolls. 

And now I must give answers to two questions which have 
perhaps been busying the attention of my readers, and especially 
the ladies, for some time : What of the mother and what of the 
daughters? Hitherto only son and father have been spoken of. 
What position in the education of the children and what influence 
upon it did Israel ascribe to the mother? And what did they think 
of the education of girls? First of all we must frankly admit that 
the mother appears in only a single, and that a very obscure, pas- 
sage as consciously participating in the education of the children. 
In the Proverbs of Solomon, there is to be found near the end of 
the book a little collection of sayings, xxxi. 1-9, with the special 
heading : The Words of Lemuel, the King of Massa, Which his 
Mother Taught him. Otherwise the mother is indeed mentioned 
along with the father, but always with the father and always in the 
second place. "Listen to the commandment of thy father and 
despise not the instruction of thy mother" (Prov. i. 8). And the 
following passage in Proverbs is especially characteristic: "When 
I was a son unto my father, tender and only beloved in the charge 
of my mother, then he taught me and said unto me" (iv. 3-4). 
Here, in poetic parallelism, the mother is mentioned first, one may 
say for propriety's sake, but after that she is utterly ignored : it 
is the father alone who teaches and educates. That this is noth- 
ing accidental is proved by the comparison of two very similar 
poetical passages, one German, the other Israelitish. We have a 
eulogy of the virtuous housewife in The Song of the Bell, and we 
also have one in the Proverbs of Solomon, xxxi. 10-31. Now in 
our Schiller we find directly that — 

1 ' She ruleth wisely 
Her sphere of home, 
The maidens training, 
The boys restraining." 
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In the much longer Biblical eulogy of the virtuous housewife we 
find no word of this : she is depicted as one who takes excellent 
care of her husband and his household and keeps everything in the 
best condition, — but of the children and of her domestic control 
as mother, not a word ! Toward the end, indeed, there is found 
the very beautiful expression : "She opens her mouth with wisdom 
and understandeth kindly instruction" (xxxi. 26), but this is put in 
very general terms and comes in quite incidentally. We meet here 
an undeniable and very surprising fact. Not, indeed, that the Old 
Testament is altogether lacking in appreciation of mother love. 
When, for instance, we read in the First Book of Samuel how 
Hannah, the mother of the prophet Samuel, visits her son, who is 
dedicated to the sanctuary, once a year at the time of the harvest 
festival in the temple at Shiloh, and brings to him a suit of cloth- 
ing made by herself, it moves our heart to its depths. To express 
the highest degree of sadness the Psalmist says (xxxv. 14): "Like 
one who is mourning for his mother." Repeatedly the love of God 
is compared with the love of a mother, and perhaps nothing more 
beautiful and touching was ever written than the word of the 
Prophet: "As a man whom his mother comforteth" (Isaiah lxvi. 
13). It is not, "As a son whom his mother comforteth," but "As 
z. man" For even a man, proud and conscious of strength, has 
moments when only a mother can restore and comfort him. 

If then, despite this warm appreciation of mother-love, the 
mother is slighted in comparison with the father in the very realm 
which our modern notion regards as her peculiar domain, we must 
assume that it was a conscious purpose in Israel that placed the 
education absolutely in the hands of the father, and we can, more- 
over, recognise this purpose elsewhere. It was desired that the 
training should be serious and severe, not the coddling of a 
"mother's pet," but a school for life, and this they felt could be 
better given the child by the father who knew life because he stood 
in the midst of it. 

And certainly it would be very salutary for the present day if 
fathers devoted themselves more to their children and their chil- 
dren's education, and we must surely hold to this as an ideal re- 
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quirement. At the same time we will not forget that such condi- 
tions are possible only in a patriarchal state which knows nothing 
of special callings and professional work. It is a matter of course 
that we cannot demand of a modern father who labors day after 
day in his office or his counting-room all that was done and could 
well be done by the father in ancient Israel. 

And what of the daughters ? First of all I must discuss some 
passages of Luther's Bible translation where "daughters" are 
mentioned. In the so-called Sayings of Jacob, Genesis xlix. , where 
Luther translated in the sayings about Joseph, "His daughters go 
about the management" (of the house?), {"Seine Tochter treten ein- 
her im Regiment"'), this is simply a very queer misunderstanding of 
what is to be sure a very difficult passage, which is speaking of 
grapevines and not of daughters. And in the famous parable of 
the Prophet Nathan regarding the one lamb of the poor man, where 
it is said, "It did eat of his own morsel and drink of his own cup 
and slept in his bosom, and was unto him as a daughter" (2 Sam. 
xii. 3), this gives us the impression that it is intended to express a 
greater degree of tenderness than if it had said, "It was unto him 
as a son." But the lamb is in Hebrew of the feminine gender : the 
passage is strictly: "She was unto him," so that there was noth- 
ing to do but add, "a daughter." For our sense of language the 
only correct translation would be, "And it was unto him as a 
child." And when Luther translates in the eulogy of the virtuous 
woman, Proverbs xxxi. 29, "Many daughters bring wealth," many 
a Bible reader with a wealth of daughters may have shaken his 
head incredulously over the passage and thought to himself : that 
relentless realist Jesus Sirach certainly knew life better. For in an 
exceedingly drastic disquisition, much too drastic for our sensibil- 
ities, he shows that a daughter is a very questionable treasure 
which keeps the poor father awake of nights with anxiety (xlii. 9- 
14). Now the passage in question in Proverbs of the many 
daughters who bring wealth, should read, "There are indeed many 
excellent maidens." 

As to the education of daughters, there is in the entire Old 
Testament only a single utterance, and that in Jesus Sirach, but a 
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very striking one : " If thou hast daughters, train them to walk vir- 
tuously, and regard them not too tenderly. If thou dispose of a 
daughter in marriage, thou hast done a good work, but give her to 
a man of understanding " (vii. 24-25 1 ). That is all that we have 
on the subject ! Of course the religious instruction was given to 
the daughters also, yet in addition they received instruction in 
domestic work, which of course was taught by the mother. 

But as for education in the special sense of the word, viz., writ- 
ing, reading, and arithmetic, we have neither direct nor indirect in- 
formation on the subject. For even though Queen Jezebel in the 
familiar account of Naboth writes a letter to the elders of Jesreel 
and seals it with the seal of King Ahab (1 Kings xxi. 9), we cannot 
conclude from this alone that girls in general could read and write. 
And we have a classic illustration of the view of the later Orient on 
this subject. An exceedingly popular variety of literature is what 
is known as the literature of apothegms, in which are collected 
maxims, opinions, sententious sayings of famous men, chiefly Greek 
philosophers. These apothegms are found throughout the entire 
Orient in translations and the greatest variety of versions so that 
we may fairly regard their contents as typical. And among these 
apothegms the following story is told of the philosopher Diogenes : 
Seeing one day some one teaching a girl to write, he said, They 
are dipping her arrows in poison ! That means a vigorous and 
thoroughgoing hostility to all feminine education, and this the 
Oriental clearly regarded as wise and correct. For the Oriental 
has never been able to rise to the recognition of the equal rights of 
man and woman, or even of an equal humanity in them. And in 
this respect the Israelite is Oriental. In the Talmud we find three 
times the saying: "Well for him whose children are boys; woe to 
him whose children are girls ! " In the Old Testament there is in- 
deed nothing like this directly expressed, but without doubt this is 
what the Israelite of old thought. 

The Koran also furnishes instructive material on this point. 
The heathen Arabs worshipped chiefly three feminine divinities, 

1 In Luther's Bible verses 26-27. 
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who are called daughters of Allah; for they were fond of con- 
ceiving all higher powers as feminine. Mohammed attacks this 
habit of thought with the following drastic argumentum ad hominem: 
"Is it not true that ye wish to have sons; and should God have 
daughters? And if the birth of a daughter is announced to one of 
you, then his face is o'erclouded with trouble, and he suppresses his 
desperation only with difficulty, and hesitates to appear in public 
because of the bad news that has come to him, and he is in doubt 
whether to bring her up to his own disgrace or rather to bury her 
in the earth ! " (Surah 16, verses 59-61). The exposure and murder 
of newly-born girl children is of course a widespread custom, of 
which the prophet Ezekiel must have known, for in the famous six- 
teenth chapter of his book he describes Jerusalem as a new-born, 
castaway Bedouin girl, that lies moaning and weltering in its own 
blood by the wayside, where God finds it and takes it up, and then 
tends lovingly and rears to maturity. Not that Ezekiel meant to 
ascribe such an abominable practice to the ancient Israelites, for 
he says too expressly, "Thy father was an Amorite and thy mother 
a Hittite." 

But in the passage cited, Mohammed speaks of burying in the 
earth, and on this point our information about the ancient Arabs 
furnishes us a horrible illustration, for there was among them a 
custom which is even not lacking in a certain grim humor and 
probably presents in its unqualified brutality the most peculiar of 
all solutions of the woman question. If casting away in infancy 
did not accomplish the desired result, and if there were still too 
many girls in the community, then the fathers took the unmarried 
daughters, decked them as brides and buried them alive. That is 
the Oriental conception of the inferiority of women, who were really 
regarded merely as a necessary evil. And in this point Israel did 
not wholly break down the Oriental barrier, and indeed it did not 
actually accept the complete religious equality of men and women. 

Attention has often been called to the fact that in the priestly 
regulations of Leviticus the priest is forbidden to defile himself by 
contact with the corpse of his wife ; that is, to perform the funeral 
lament for her ; at least, in the evidently very accurate list of the 
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persons for whom he may perform this service the wife is lacking 
(Lev. xxi. 2-3). Judaism also regarded the man as the sole bearer 
of religious worship. The main space of the synagogue is used 
exclusively by men, while the women, concealed in the balconies, 
are spectators rather than participants in the worship. The obli- 
gation which rested upon every mature male Israelite of reciting 
twice a day the so-called schema, the elemental confession of Juda- 
ism is expressly designated as not valid for women in a Mishnah of 
the treatise Berachoth, and since the man thanks God expressly in 
the daily prayer that he was created a man, of course man and 
wife cannot even pray in concert. Hence we need no longer be 
surprised if we find in the Old Testament nothing of the education 
of girls. 

Let me sum up. The ancient Israelitish family was an abso- 
lute monarchy based upon obedience, and the father the absolute 
monarch in it. The education of the children also lies entirely in 
his hands. Training is strict, even harsh, the fundamental element 
of it being religion and its principal aim the development of a reli- 
gious personality. Even the school instruction was given at home 
and by the father ; whether the daughters received any share of it 
we do not know. 

These views precisely reverse everything that we regard as 
natural and a matter of course. What then shall we think of them ? 
They are certainly not the final word on the subject ; the gospel of 
the freedom of the children of God, in which there is no distinction 
of male and female, is higher. But let us not on that account de- 
spise them ; for they served their purpose, they stood the fiery test 
in a very literal sense. If Israel has successfully outlived all its per- 
secutions and all the blows of fate, this has been possible only be- 
cause every individual household constituted a compact unit, which 
might be destroyed but not broken up. And although much about 
this institution, even perhaps the whole of it, fail to secure our ap- 
proval, yet I would like to call attention to one very cogent fact. 
Our kindred nation in distant South Africa, whose heroic struggle 
for its freedom and existence has for nearly three years kept the 
whole world that has any heart in a fever of hopeless hope, is a 
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shining illustration of the Old Testament sort of education. The 
Boers, with their childlike trust in God and their naive belief in 
the Bible, with their patriarchal conditions and their old-fashioned 
institutions, are in the very depths of their nature an Old Testament 
people. And what applies to the Boers holds good for Israel. The 
Old Testament sort of education trained men and heroes, perhaps 
not always lovable and sympathetic, but whole men, armed for the 
battle of life and steeled for martyrdom, greater heroes perhaps in 
suffering and enduring than in action. An education that can show 
such results and upon which the blessing of God rested evidently 
for so many thousand years, may certainly command our admira- 
tion. 

Carl Heinrich Cornill. 
Breslau, Christmas, 1901. 



